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Perhaps the earliest attempt at classification of the Utah 
Indians was that of the Spaniard, Father Escalante, who tra- 
versed the Intermountain Basin from Utah Lake to the Colo- 
rado River in the year 1776. This man recorded with such ac- 
curacy the names and descriptions of the Indians he met that it 
is possible to identify many of the tribes in the thin remnant of 
red men who have survived to this day. 

True, such identification is not easy. In the first place it is 
always difficult to engage the older Indians in conversation be- 
cause of their lack of knowledge of the English language and 
their natural reluctance to part with information without liberal 
pay. Even when one succeeds in warming them up to the point 
of conversation, one must have as a background for his study some 
knowledge of Indian geography and local history from their 
standpoint, and of their language, for identification can often be 
made certain only by a study of root words or a knowledge of the 
old tribal lands. 

The best way, perhaps, to check the Escalante record, is to 
follow his travels consecutively and endeavor to account for the 
_ Indians he met along his way.” 

The material presented herewith has been gathered in sev- 
eral years of work among Indians of the following tribes: Utes, 
Pahutes, Pahvantits, Shivwits, Kaibabits, and Shoshones. The 
latter are also known as Comanches. These tribes were spread 
over the Intermountain Basin from Salt Lake southward to the 
Colorado River, and from Green River westward to Central 
Nevada. It is to the languages and dialects of these tribes that 
we must look for the meaning of all the Indian terminology that 
_ appears in the history and geography of the major portion of the 


1Copyright, April, 1928, by Wm. R. Palmer. (Numbered footnotes sup- 
plied by The Editor.) 

2Following the Escalante narrative as given in “The Catholic Church in 
Utah,” by Dr. W. R. Harris. 
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great Intermountain West. The northern-most Indians of the 
Escalante record are the Puaguampe. 


Puaguampe. : 

To the northwest of the country visited by the Catholic 
Father, and on the west shores of Great Salt Lake, Escalante was 
told there lived a people who were called “Puaguampe.” Lhe 
explorer did not visit them. The tribal connections of these In- 
dians has been a subject of conjecture and remains still some- 
what in doubt, and many interpretations have been rendered as 
to the meaning of their tribal name. Escalante said it meant 
“sorcerers.” Bancroft translates the word “Salt Water or Salt 
Lake,” doubtless from the fact that the tribe lived near the Salt 
Lake; while another rendition is “slingers or throwers.” Others 
have suggested the meaning “painted Indians” and “red men.” 
None of these translations are etymologically supported. 

It seems strange that the Indians of Central and Southern 
Utah knew the Puaguampe from the northwest Salt Lake sec- 
tion better than they knew the Lagunas of Utah Valley who were 
nearer by nearly a hundred miles of travel. It appears, how- 
ever, that the Puaguampe Indians were comparatively frequent 
visitors among the Shoshone and Pahute bands of Central and 
Western Utah. 

Their trail led around the west shores of Salt Lake and down 
along what is now the Utah-Nevada line to the “Avimpa”’ or 
“Tbapa” country where they came in contact with the Shoshones 
and Goshutes from Nevada, thence southeasterly across the des- 
ert to the Pahvant Valley where they met and traded with tribes- 
men from the southern country. 

The Lagunas on the other hand, affiliated more with the 
Utes from eastern Utah. Their expeditions extended usually in- 
to the richer hunting grounds of the Wasatch and Uintas. 

The language of the Puaguampe ‘seems also to have been 
more closely allied with that of the Indians of the West and 
South. This fact has an important bearing in working out a 
translation of the word Puaguampe. 

The West Salt Lake Indians were known to the Pahutes as 
“Pa-hump-e.” The Pahvantits and Utes called them “Pa- 
gaump-e.” The a in the first syllable in each is sounded as in 
pat, hat, etc. ‘The root word in each of these languages is cane 
meaning the joint rush bamboo cane that grows in swamps an 
wet lands. The Pahutes call cane “pa-hump.” The Utes and 
Pahvantits say “pa-gaump,” and the Shoshones call it “pan- 
gaumpe.” If, as the Southern Indians assert, the language of the 
Puaguampe was essentially Pahute, it will be apparent that there 


’Puaguampe equals Pahvant.—Handbook o 


Hodge f American Indians, by F. W. 
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is nothing in the word to suggest any of the translations of the 
authors quoted above. ; 

As a further analysis of the translations given, ‘“‘pa,” (a 
sounded as in at) or “pah,” is water: “o-op” is salt. Lake is “pa- 
karit” or “pa-garit.” Salt water is “pa-o-op,” and Salt Water 
Indians would be “Pa-o-op-e” or “Pa-o-op-is.” If the tribal title 
had been intended to mean “Indians from the Salt Lake,” or 
“Salt Lake Indians,” the name would have been ‘“O-op-pa- 
garits.” 

For reasons given elsewhere in this treatise, and assuming 
that these Indians are of Pahute extraction, I would say with a 
feeling of certainty that the Puaguampe name was not derived 
from the fact that these Indians were located on the shore of 
Great Salt Lake. If this had been the origin of the name, the 
terminating syllable would have been “is” or “its.” 

“O-omp” is paint. If the tribal name had been “Pa-o-omp-e” 
it would mean “Wet paint Indians.” There is such close sim- 
ilarity in the Indian pronunciation of the words “pa-o-omp” and 
“pa-gaump” that they might easily be mistaken for the same 
and a translation rendered accordingly. There is, however, in 
this case, no reason for supposing such a confusion. 

The Pahute word for throw or sling is “tu-ravie.” The 
Utes say “ta-vip,’ and the Shoshone or Comanches say “da-tu- 
qua.” Etymologically there would seem to be no relationship or 
connection between the word Puaguampe and any of the words 
that mean sling or throw. 

It has been more difficult to check on the translation ‘“‘be- 
witchers” and “sorcerers” because of the difficulty of making the 
Indians understand what I was talking about. Thus far I have 


- failed to bring out any synonymous word. The nearest ap- 


—_ 


proach to a synonym that I have succeeded in getting is “cutch- 
coeva,’ which means a snake charmer or a charmed snake that 
cannot bite. There is much of mysticism in their charms and in- 
cantations, but I have failed to establish any connections in their 
minds between these and our word “bewitch,” or between these 
and Escalante’s word “Puaguampe.” 

However, my study of the word Puaguampe from the stand- 
point of the Ute, Pahute, and Shoshone languages would seem 
conclusive that the root word is cane. The Pahvantits Indians 
told me that the Puaguampes lived in a land of many cane beds 
and that all their arrows and much of their basketry were made 
of cane. For this reason they were called “Cane Indians.” 

Among the Pahutes and Shebits or Shivwits I found a some- 
what misty tradition of the origin of the Puaguampe and the 
manner of their going away. One gets flickers of the story here 
and there which, pieced together, runs about like this: 

Cane, as before stated, is called pa-hump. In the spring it 


2 
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bears a cotton similar to that of the cottonwood tree, which is 
blown about by the wind. This cotton, as it drifts, is called “pa- 
hump-e.”’ The Tndians of the south country knew that there were 
better lands in the north, and there was once much agitation 
among them about moving to the better grounds. _The ques- 
tion was discussed in a council meeting. The old Indians argued 
that the stronger tribes of the north would kill their men and 
steal their women and children. The council of the old men pre- 
vailed and it was decided that the tribes would remain rooted to 
their southern sterile soil. 

But there were in each of the tribes a few malcontents who 
still longed for the greener hunting grounds of the Oquirrh 
Mountains and the fowl-infested swamps around the shores of 
Great Salt Lake. These gathered themselves together and took 
their departure. The old Indians said they were like the cane 
cotton that blows away in the wind, and they called them “Pa- 
hump-e.” 

Among certain Northern Nevada tribes these West Salt 
Lake Indians were known as “Pa-bique-sich,” and “Pa-be-oose.” 
It is more than a coincidence that these words also mean cane. 
In fact, in the face of such a mass of converging evidence, all 
pointing in the direction of one word, it would seem conclusive 
that the root word of Puaguampe is cane, and that either from 
the fact of their being large users of cane; or that they lived in 
a land where cane abounded; or that like the cane cotton they 
broke off from the mother stock and drifted away, they were 
called “Cane Indians.” This is the correct translation of the 
word Puaguampe. 

_ Kanosh Johnnie, who is about the last survivor of unques- 
tioned Pahvant blood, says he knew, as a boy, several of the 
Puaguampe Indians. The tribe is now extinct, but Johnnie thinks 


there may be two or three of their descendants living among the 
Indians at White Rocks, Utah. 


Lagunas. 


. The Utah Valley Indians were not well known to the south- 
ern tribes, and known not at all as “Lagunas.” Not an Indian 
interviewed had ever heard the name. This seemed peculiar be- 
cause the older men did know the physical features of Utah Val- 
ley and their Indian names. 

The word lagunas or lagune is Spanish for lake. It does not 

appear to be a Ute word—certainly it is not Pahute. The prob- 

~ able explanation of Escalante’s use of this word as a tribal name 
bis that the Father did not know the specific Indian nomenclature 

“and therefore he called them “Lagunas” meaning the Indians he 

found at the Lake. Another possible explanation is that Esca- 
lante gave the Spanish translation of the tribal name. The clan 
name known to the Pahutes would admit of such a rendition. 
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Escalante’s tribal name “Lagunas” has been translated “fish 
eaters.’ The logic of etymology is against such rendition. If 
the word is of Spanish origin, and there can be little question 
but that it 1s, 1t means simply “Lake Indians.” If we assume 

Lagunas” to be an Indian word, it would be Ute, for this was a 
Ute band, and we must look to that language or some of its dia- 
lects for a definition. So far as my inquiry has extended, the 
word is a blank to Ute, Pahute, and Shoshone alike, except to 
those who speak a little Spanish, and so, considering this as an 
Indian word, my efforts at deciphering it are negative. Fish in 
Ute is “pa-gur” and eat is ‘‘tickur.” In Shoshone the same words 
are “bangwe” or “pangwe” and “ticarroie.” For fish eaters the 
Pahute would say “pa-gur te-cow-we-cant,” or “pangwe covan.” 
It will be noted that there is no similarity in spelling or pro- 
nunciation between any of these words and Escalante’s “Lagunas.”’ 
A discussion of the word with the Uinta Indians at White Rocks, 
Utah, might disclose something more germane, though this would 
seem improbable because the root words of the various Ute dia- 
lects are pretty much the same. 

To the Southern Indians the Provo River was known as 
“Timpanoquint.” “Timp” is rock, “pa” water, and “noquint” 
running. The word means a stream with a rocky bed—water 
flowing over rocks. The Utah Lake was “Timpanoch Pa-garit.” 
Mt. Timpanogos was called “Pay-ak-karrit Kaib,” which means 
tall or high mountain.* 

For the name of the Utah Valley Indians I get several pro- 
nunciations of what is apparently intended to be the same word. 
“Ning,” or “Nung,” or “Nung-e” means Indians.’ “Pa-ga-wa- 
vant” means lake shore, or the waters edge. One old Indian 
called the Utah Lake tribe ““Nung-e-pa-ga-wa-vants.” The trans- 
lation will be clear—Lake shore Indians. This means precisely 
the same as Escalante’s Spanish word “Lagunas.” 

Another old man gave the name of the Utah Lake Indians as 
“Pa-ka-an-uints” or “Pa-ga-an-uints.” A third man, the oldest 
and best informed as to Utah Valley and its primitive inhabitants 
of any I have met, gave the tribal name as “Pa-ga-wa-vant Uints.” 
The two latter names not only define the Lagunas as “dwellers 
by the lake,” but also definitely connects them with the Uinta 
Indians of Eastern Utah. The name indicates that they were 
originally Uinta Indians who came over and settled on the shores 
of Utah Lake. This explains why they made their expeditions 

eastward, and why they were not as well known to the Southern 
- Pahutes as were the Puaguampe who lived a hundred miles farther 


*See page 14, this Quarterly, January, 1928. | 
*“Nung. The Earth or Sand clan of the Tewa of Hano pueblo, Arizona. 
* * * Handbook of American Indians, by F. W. Hodge. 
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away. They were drawn to the Uintas by the ties of relation- 
ship. 

So far as my informants know, the Pagawavants are now, as 
a clan, extinct. It is supposed that when the Government estab- 
lished the Uinta Reservation, the Utah Valley band was gath- 
ered to it, and if any of their blood is left it is mingled with the 
Indians at White Rocks, Utah. 


Undesignated Indians. 

On the journey south from Utah Lake and in the desert west 
of Juab, Utah, Escalante was visited by a group of Indians who 
wore short beards, and by others who wore bone ornaments in 
the nose. These doubtless were not distinct tribes, but rather 
drifting bands of Pahvantits and Sampitches. The Pahvantits 
wore beards but the nose ornaments were not common among 
them. Among the Sampitches, however, the custom was more 
common. The home of these Indians was farther eastward in the 
Sanpete and Sevier Valleys, but their men made frequent pil- 
grimages out over the western desert. Here Escalante found 
them. “Mo-weap” is the Indian word for nose. The Pahutes 
called the wearers of nose ornaments “Mowin-unk,”’ and the 
Pahvantits called them “Mo-win-unk-up.” 


Bearded Indians. 


A little farther south in the vicinity of Sevier Lake and in 
what is now called Pahvant Valley, Escalante found Indians 
wearing longer beards. These could have been none other than 


expe enn whose homes and farms were all around Sevier | 
ake. : 


The word “Pah-vant’’ means close to water. The Sevier Lake 
was called “I-wu-pagarit,” which means “Lake water not good to 
use,” or “bad lake water.” The lake itself was stagnant and brackish, 
but the streams that flowed into it were fresh, and their waters were 
used to irrigate small fields of corn and squash and beans long before 
the whites entered the country. The dwellers in this valley were 
really Pahutes, as were all the bands of Indians from there southward 
to the Colorado River. The Sevier Lake, being the largest body of 
water in the Pahute realms, was often called “the water,’ and “the 
big water.” Indians who lived in the Sevier Lake basin were called 

Pahvant-its,” meaning “Indians from the valley of the big water.” 

The suffix “its,” so often occurring in the names of Indian tribes, 
should be understood. The terminating syllable in many of Esca- 
lante’s tribal names is “is.” The suffix “its” as the Indians use it, 
and Escalante’s “is” are identical. They have the same meaning as 
our word of common usage “ites,” when we speak of “Ogden-ites,” 

Denver-ites,” etc. 


The Pahvantits were peculiar in that they wore beards and were 
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larger, stockier Indians than the other branches of the Pahutes. 
These seem to be family rather than tribal characteristics, as in all 
other respects they were essentially Pahutes. Their language and 
their customs were Pahute, though there were many differences. 
These differences, however, could doubtless be satisfactorily ac- 
counted for in the provincialisms that would inevitably creep in 
among isolated tribes that had no written language to hold their 
speech uniform. 


Huascaris. 

On entering from the west the valley in which Cedar City now 
stands, Escalante met Indians whom he called the Huascaris. The 
tribe may easily be identified with the Cedar Indians of today, 
but the name he gives cannot be accounted for. The Indians I have 
interviewed think Huascaris must be a Spanish word, as they have 
nothing like it in their language,* and have never heard of such a 
tribal name among ‘the Indians of the country. 

The Cedar Valley has from time out of memory, been a sort of 
capital for the many Pahute clans. It was centrally located, and its 
feigning family was closely related to the royal blood of the greater 
and more dominating Utes. Cal-o-e-chipe, reigning chief over all 
the bands of Pahutes when the whites came, had his headquarters 
in Cedar Valley. He was a near kin of the famous Ute war chief 
Walker—some say a brother. Cal-o-e-chipe was succeeded by his 
brother’s son, Coal Creek John. He had no son of his own. The 
tall, dignified austere Indian Chief John was well known and re- 
spected in every Mormon settlement in Southern Utah. 

The Cedar Indians are commonly called Piedes.’ The word is 
a misnomer. The Cedar Valley was always over-run with jack rab- 
bits, called by the Indians “com.” Because they abounded, they 
were the chief source of food supply. The valley was called “Com” 
or “Rabbit Valley,’ and the Indians who lived in the valley were 
sometimes called “Comits,” or “Com-o-its.” When the whites 
“came the Cedar tribe numbered three or four hundred, and was 
one of the strongest tribes in the great basin. It has now 
dwindled to less than fifty. 

A map insert in “Bancroft’s Native Races,” page 322, places 
the Sampitches in the region of Cedar Valley. This is clearly an error 
as the Sampitches belong in Central Utah, in the Sanpete and 


Sevier Valleys.’ 


*Huascaris:—Jose R. Lago, Professor of Spanish at the University of 
Utah says: “‘Huascaris’ is not a proper Spanish word.” He suggests, how- 
ever, that it is an Inca word that was adopted by the Spaniards, and quotes 
the following usage: Huascar was the name of a King of Peru, of the Inca 
family. He died in 1532. Huasca is a province of Mexico in the State of 
Hidalgo. 

“Diode equals Paiute” Handbook of American Indians, by F. W. Hodge. 

™Sampeetches, Sampiches, Sampichya, Sampits, Sampuches, all equal 
Sanpet (San Pete).” Handbook of American Indians, by F. W. Hodge. 
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Tabehuachis.’ ; : 
At the southern end of Cedar Valley Indians came to Escalante's 


party bearing a basket of corn. Their tribe is not here designated, 
but it is very probable that the visitors belonged to a small tribe 
known to the Indians here as “Tave-at-sooks” and “Tave-ats-its.” 
They lived on the rim of the basin on some springs that are now 
embraced in the Kanarra fields. The word “‘tabe” means day, and 
“tave” means sun. They are sometimes used interchangeably. 

The word “tabehuachis,” or “tabehuach” is doutbless of Ute 
or Pahute origin. It is probably a reverse combination of two Pahute 
words that mean “noon day.” “Ta-huat-a” means straight up. For 
noon the Pahute says, “ta-huat-tav-i,’ which means the time of 
day when the sun is straight up—noon day. Remembering now that 
“tave” and “tabe” are interchangeable, if we reverse the two syl- 
lables and say “tavi-huat” or “tabe-huat” we have practically Esca- 
lante’s usage. The meaning, however, is_““noon-day” in either ar- 
rangement. 


Tave-at-sooks or Tave-ats-its means Sun Indians. They were 
not exactly sun worshipers, but, according to the old Cedar Indians, 
they believed the sun was a personage with great healing powers and 
they invoked his aid in healing their wounds and curing their sick. 
The Indians living today have never heard the word “tave” or “‘tabe” 
connected with any tribe other than the Kanarra Indians. From this 
fact I conclude that the Indians Escalante called ““Tabehuachis” were 
possibly the same as the Tave-at-sooks. Notwithstanding the fact 
that Escalante applies the term to one of the five independent tribes 
into which he divides the Ute nation, the word itself suggests a more 
limited application. Whether or not they were the tribe the Father 
calls “Tabehuachis,” Escalante could not have failed to find the 
Tave-at-sooks, for their camps lay squarely across his trail as he 


passed from the Cedar Valley over the rim into the Ash Creek 
watershed. 


There is some interesting history connected with the Tave-at- 
sook tribe. When the Mormons, in 1852, passed just over the rim 
of that same basin and established the old Fort Harmony, they di- 
verted the waters of Kanarra Creek and Harmony Creek and mingled 
them on the fields of Old Harmony. ‘ 

The chief of the Tave-at-sooks Indians was old Kanarra. The 
stream was known as “Kanarra’s Creek.” The old chief regarded 
the invasion of his territory with some misgivings and watched 
patiently for a chance to destroy the Mormon colony. After several 


*“Tabequache, Tabe 1 iachi 

; quache Utes, Tabewaches, Tabiachis, all are equal to 

eee ey Tabeguache. ( contr. of AL o-a-wa-ta-ve-wach, ‘people ives on 
e warm side of the mounatin.’—Hrdlicka) A Ute Division formerly living 


in S. W. Colorado, chiefly about Los Pinos. * * * They are now officially 


ane Uncompahgre Utes.” Handbook of American Indians, by F. W. 
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years of waiting he saw his chance to strike down some of the 
leaders. 

, Learning that an expedition was being fitted out to explore the 
Colorado River, Kanarra mustered his warriors into action and 
went ahead to wait in ambush. As the Mormon explorers proceeded, 
the flight of a frightened rabbit aroused the suspicion of one of the 
scouts, who thereby discovered that Indians were near. A short skir- 
mish ensued in which the Indians were badly beaten, and old Kanarra 
captured and held a prisoner. 

During the night he was bound down and tied to a tree. They 
were camped just on the rim of the Grand Canyon where the cliffs 
dropped sheer some thousands of feet. 

In the morning Kanarra was allowed to stand up and walk 
around a little for the air was cold and the Indian wore only a breech 
clout. He was also given something to eat. 

After breakfast a sort of mock trial was held in which the pris- 
oner was sentenced to die by being thrown over the cliff. 

When the interpreter made known to Kanarra what his fate 
was to be, the old warrior almost dropped dead of fright. He 
promised, if they would release him, never again to molest the Mor- 
mon settlers, but always to help them, and to warn them of plots and 
adverse movements against them on the part of other Indians. This 
punishment was all that was intended by his captors, for there had 
never been any serious thought of carrying out the sentence. 

Kanarra was now released, and Wm. Thompson, noting that he 
was shivering with cold and fright, took off his overcoat and put it 
over the chief’s shoulders. Food was tied up and given to him and 
he was told to return home and quiet his tribe at once. 

Instead of going the old Indian begged to remain with them to 
guard their horses and guide them through the country. Impressed 
with his sincerity they accepted his services, and Kanarra, to the 
day of his death, kept faith with the Mormon people. Several times 
his warnings averted trouble and he was regarded as a good friend 
and valuable ally. When Old Harmony broke up and was divided 
into New Harmony and Kanarra, the latter was named in honor of 
the old chief on whose lands the town was built. 

Only one member of the Tave-at-sooks tribe is now alive and she 
chances to be “Mee-se-bats,” the daughter of old Kanarra. She is 
old and blind and lives most of the time with the Pahutes at Indian 
Peak, Utah. Among the whites she is called Elizabeth. The word 
meesebats means measles. 


Parrusis.” 
From Kanarra the Spanish explorers went south and in seven 
or eight miles of travel touched Ash Creek. This stream was fol- 


“Parusi equals Paiute,” Handbook of American Indians, by F. W. 
Hodge. 
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lowed southward to its junction with the Rio Virgen. Here they 
found Indians who were growing corn and other garden crops by 
irrigation. These Indians Escalante called “Parrusis. 

There seems to have been some diversity of opinion as to the 
classification of this band. Powell applied the term to the Corn Creek 
Indians. Corn Creek empties into the Sevier Lake, and was so 
named by the Mormon Iron County pioneers in January, 1851, from 
the fact that they found a field of corn on the banks of this stream. 
Powell apparently has supposed that.parrusis means corn growers, 
and, since the Corn Creek Indians were growing corn, they were 
the Parrusis tribe. Asa matter of fact the Corn Creek Indians were 
Pahvantits. Hodge classes the Parrusis as Pahutes. In this he is 
correct. They were Pahutes, but so also were all the Escalante 
Indians from Pahvant Valley south to the Colorado River. 


The Parrus tribe was well known to all the older Indians I have 
interviewed, but they are now all gathered to their fathers on the 
happy hunting grounds. There were also small bands living at 
what is now Berry Springs and Washington fields, on the Virgen 
River, that were called Parrusis or more correctly Parrus-its. Pow- 
ell called them Par-ru-sha-pats. 


The name of these several bands is taken from the river on which 
they lived—the Parrus (pronounced by the Indians Pa-roos). This 
is the Indian name for the Rio Virgen. It means a dirty turbulent 
stream, all of which it is, and Paroos is a more appropriate name 
for the river than Virgin. Powell called the Virgen River Indians 
“Pa-ru-shu-pats.”* 


Yubuincariris. 

Southward from the Virgen River Escalante went to the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado. From the Indians he mentions he must 
have traveled rather extensively up and down the Canyon in his ef- 
forts to find a crossing. Among the Indians he found, he mentions 
the “Yubuincariris.” Several attempts have been made to identify 
this tribe. By Hodge they are considered to be a tribe that were 
living west of Green River in 1776. To one familiar with the coun- 
try this is manifestly incorrect. If this had been true, the word 
would not have projected itself into the Escalante story at this stage 
of his journey. 

From the location given (south of the Parrusis and along the 
Colorado River), and from the similarity of pronunciation of the 
two words, there can be little doubt that these were the Uinkarits 
of whom Powell’s Journal makes frequent mention. 

_ The Indian pronunciation is U-int-kar-its. The tribe is now 
extinct, though all the older Indians remember them. Their tribal 
lands were the Trumbull Mountains. Translation of the name would 


*See “First Through the Grand Canyon,” page 271. 
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be as follows: “Uint”—a certain variety of pine tree. ‘‘Karis” 
or “karu”—hill or hills, and “its” means “people from.” A free 
translation of the combined ‘“‘Uint-kar-its’” would be Indians from 
the pine hills. 

__, Escalante’s terminating “iris” of the word Yubuincariris is sig- 
nificant. It indicates the country he was in and the particular band 
of Uintkarits whom he met. Incidentally also, it confirms our iden- 
tification of these as the Uintkarits of whom Powell speaks. 

The tribe was divided into “Big Mountain” and “Little Moun- 
tain” Uintkarits. “Uintkar-ar,” or “Uintkar-ir” is the Indian desig- 
nation of the big mountain. “Uintkar-it” or “Uintkar-is” is the little 
mountain. The Trumbull Mountains are divided, and are known 
today by the cattlemen of the country as “Big” and “Little” Trumbull. 
The big mountain Indians were called by the Indians ‘‘Uintkar-ar-its,” 
while the dwellers on Little Trumbull, (sometimes called Nixon 
Mountain) were known as “Uintkar-is-its.” Collectively, the two 
camps, or the whole tribe, were Uintkarits. With these distinctions 
in mind it would seem that Escalante’s ‘““Yubuincariris” were the big 
mountain Indians. The distinction is so slight that only a trained ear 
would detect it, but in the Indian language the meaning of many 
words are changed by just such slight accent or inflection. 

Whatever of Uintkarits blood is left has long since lost its 
identity and is mingled with the Kaibabits at Moccasin, Arizona, and 
the Shebits at St. George, Utah. 


Ytimpabichis. 

Somewhere in that southern country touched by Escalante 
the Father found a people, now classed as undefinable, whom he 
called “Ytimpabichis.” This people are now all dead but they 
were known to the older Indians of Southern Utah. I have clear 
accounts of them from the Kaibabits, the Shebits and from the 
Pahutes. Among the Indians their country is still called “Timpe- 
ab-ich.”” It is located on the northern benches and foothills of 
the Trumbull Mountains. The people are called by the Indians 
today “Timpe-ab-ich-its.” 

Their country was most parched and barren. There was not 
a living spring or a stream of running water in it. The only water 
supply was from wind holes and natural rock cisterns where the 
rain water collected in the season of downfall. Of this kind of 
water there was plenty. 

Werrie, a Kaibabits woman, known among the whites as 
Mamie Merricats, tells me of a visit she paid as a child, to this 
tribe. The Kaibabits called them “Timpe-pa-caba,” which means 
water in the rocks. She was going with her father to the Grand 
Canyon and camped over night with the Timpe-pa-caba Indians. 
At that time there were only two families living. One couple 
had three children and the other had one. These are all now dead. 
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Mamie locates their camp ground as north of what is called Tu- 
weap or Toro-weap Valley. It is probably the country now 
called Heaton’s Pockets. 


Pagambachis. 

Westward from the Ytimpabichis, Escalante found the 
Pagambachis. These are also classed as undefinable. One or 
two day’s travel from the home camp of the Ytimpabichis, there 
is a spring around which there was in times past a more or less 
permanent Indian encampment. The Pahutes call the spring 
Pa-hump-ats and the Shebits call it Pa-gaump-ats. In English it 
means Cane Spring. This is the same word that was analyzed in 
our discussion of the Salt Lake Indians, the Puaguampe. Traces 
of the ancient occupancy are said still to be in evidence at this 
water hole. 


The spring is well within the country of the Shebits and the 
people who lived there were members of that tribe. But be- 
cause they were located at Pagaumpats they were called Paga- 
umpats-its. Since this name is so similar to Escalante’s “Pagam- 
bachis,’ and the location checks so perfectly, there can be no 
doubt but that the peoples mentioned are identical. 


This spring and the country round about is called by the 
cattlemen of the country “Pockam-pockets.” This was easier 
said than the Indian word, and a cow puncher is not technical in 
the simple matter of names. 


There is living today only one Indian who belonged to the 
little clan who lived at that spring. I know the old man well. 
Among the whites he is known as “Pock-am-pockets Joe.” Ac- 
cording to Escalante’s classification he would be a Pagambachis, 
but he calls himself a Shebits and this is correct. 

From this point on, Escalante’s account as reported in the 
“Catholic Church in Utah,” seems confused. He speaks of the 
“Payatammunis” and the “Payutas” as being still farther to the 
west, but apparently he paid them no personal visit. He was in 
the Shebits country and westward and north westward from the 
Pagambachis he would have found the main body of this tribe. In 
the country north of the Colorado and as far west as the mouth 
of the Virgen River there seems to be no trace either in the 
geography or tribal languages of the country of the “Payatam- 
munis.” The Payutas are doubtless branches of the Pahutes, 
who were scattered from Cedar Valley to the Muddy. - 

The Mormon settlers in 1853 found Indians on the Santa 
Clara Creek who were called Tonoquints, or more properly 
Tonoquint-its. Of this tribe only one.survives. His name is 
Tamalots, and he is living with the Shebits at St. George. The 
word Tonoquint means black creek and was the Indian name 
for the Santa Clara creek. The band who lived there were 
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Shebits, but were called Tonoquint-its because they lived on the 
stream of that name. The Cedar City Indians apply the same 
name to Ash Creek. 


Generalization. 

Escalante speaks of the fear felt by the Utah Indians at his 
coming. This shyness was so marked that he called them “Yutas 
Cobardos,’—coward Utes. The Pahute was never a strong tribe 
either in numbers or in the cementing force of its inter-clan 
affiliations. The Pahute country embraced all land west of the 
mountain range from the Pahvant Valley south to the Virgen 
River; and all the country between the Virgen and Colorado 
Rivers from the Kaibab Mountains west to the mouth of the 
Virgen. Over this extended territory were scattered a possible 
dozen weak colonies or camps. All -told they numbered not 
more than a thousand to fifteen hundred inhabitants. Their 
main strength was in seclusion, and in times of trouble they re- 
lied more on the country’s hiding facilities than on their own 
fighting strength. 

These weak settlements were occasionally raided by the 
Navajoes, the Walapies, and even by the Utes. Their women 
and children were stolen and sold into slavery, or retained as 
slaves by the tribes that took them. The manuscript Journal of 
Isaac C. Haight, a noted early Utah pioneer and scout, tells of 
the death of a captive Indian boy who was slain by the Utes to 
appease the angry god who was afflicting them with measles. 

The Pahute clans were too scattered to form a defensive 
fighting alliance. Mobilization was out of the question, and in 
times of trouble the best thing they could do was to run. Such 
conditions naturally made them wary and shy of strangers who 
invaded their tribal domain. 

The Ute nation was divided into several branches or inde- 
pendent tribes, Escalante says five. One of these independent 
branches was the Pahute tribe. (The word is sometimes spelled 
Paiute.) 

The Pahute tribe was subdivided into many camps or clans 
who are usually, though erroneously, called tribes. This loose 
usage of the word tribe, and I am guilty of it, is a source of much 
confusion in classifying the various Indian communities, or col- 
onies. As to the Indians of Pahute extraction, I have discovered 
that this simple little key amounts almost to an unvarying rule: 
i. e. “is” or “its” on the end of a proper noun denotes clan and 
not tribe. Usually also, it denotes the location of the clan. Ap- 
plication of this rule indicates that the clans listed below be- 
longed to the Pahute tribe. The classification is further verified 
in the fact that these clans all spoke essentially the same lan- 
guage and lived within the Pahute domain. 


ns | 
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Pahvant-its—From Pahvant Valley. ° P 

Com-o-its—(Cedar Indians) From Rabbit Valley. Called 
Piedes, but more properly Pahutes. 

Kaibab-its—From Kaibab Mountains. 

Uintkar-its—From Pine Tree Hills. (Trumbull Mountains.) 

Timpe-ab-ich-its—From “Water in the Rocks” country. _ 

Pagaumpats-its—From Pa-hump-ats or Pagaumpats spring. 

Sheb-its—From forks of the river. 

Parrus-its—From Parrus (Virgen) River. 

Tonoquint-its—From “Black Creek.” (Santa Clara.) 

To these I would add the Puaguampe and the Tave-at-sooks. 
These are exceptions to the rule, but this is explained in the fact 
that they were not named from their location. The Puaguampe 
name is derived from the bamboo cane, and Tave-at-sooks from 
their faith in the sun. 


Addenda. 

In addition to the tribes and clans that came within the Esca- 
lante record, the records of the United States Bureau of Indian 
Affairs at Washington, carry the names of many tribes and sup- 
posed tribes that are said to have lived at some time within the 
present borders of Utah. While many of these were Utes and 
Pahutes, they lived, not in Utah, but in what is now Arizona and 
Nevada. 

Without going into a lengthy discussion of each of these, refer- 
ence, perhaps, should be made to such as have come within the range 
of my study. The chief aim of this treatise has been to account for 
and classify the Indians Escalante found a century and a half ago, 
and that objective has already been covered. It will be sufficient, 
therefore, for my present purpose, to list, with brief explanatory 


notes, these additional clans under three divisions as follows: 
Ist. Utes. 


2nd. Pahutes. 
3rd. Scattered, Undefinable, and as tribes non-existent. 


UTES 
Ak-an-a-quints. Unka-pa-nuk-uints. 

These are two names that mean the same, and refer, probably, 
to the same people although they are listed as two separate tribes. 
The latter name is a misnomer. It should be Unka-pa-noquint. 
Both Names mean Red River, or Red Creek. The Unka-pa- 
noquint (called Ak-an-a-quint by the Utes) is an upper tributary 


of the Paria, and being within the Ute territory, the Indians who 
lived on it were doubtless Utes. 


PAHUTES 
Pa-ru-guns. Pa-gu-its. 
From Paragoonah and Panguitch Lake, Utah. 
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In the summer months the Indians who wintered in and around 
the Paragoonah valley, were wont to go over the mountain and 
spend the hot season around the Panguitch Lake. In winter they 
were “Pa-ru-guns’” or “Pa-ru-goons,” and in summer they were 
“Pa-gu-its.” The Indian Bureau lists them as two separate tribes. 


Pier-ru-i-ats. (Should be Paria-ru-e-i-ats.) 

In traveling the road from Kanab to Orderville, Utah, one sees 
to the east, a row of peaks that are shaped like great animal hearts. 
Even the scars and cracks in their white and smoothly weathered 
walls resemble blood veins, and there is, here and there, splotches of 
red blood stains upon them. These peaks are called “Paria-ru-e-i-ats” 
which means “Elk Hearts.” No Indians lived there, but the region 
was good hunting grounds and was frequented by the Southern 
Pahutes. 


Unka-kan-ig-uts, Unka-kanig-its. 

The chffs extending from Short Creek, Arizona, around to 
Pipe Springs National Monument are called ‘“Unka-kanig” which 
means red cliffs. The Indians who lived, or more properly roamed, 
around under these ledges were called “Unka-kanig-its.” They had 
no permanent encampment there but shifted around over a country 
extending from the Virgen River to the Kaibab Mountain, according 
to the changes of the seasons. At one time of the year they were 
Unka-kanig-its, at another Kaibabits, at still another Parrus-its or 
Pa-ru-sha-pats, etc. In this manner tribal names have been multi- 
plied and the same Indians classified several times. 


Pa-spika-i-vats or Pa-spik-av-its. 

Pa-spika means big springs, Pa-spikav-ats, people who live at the 
big springs. The suffix “ats” or “vats” is a variation of the more 
common “is” and “its.” 

The Moccasin Indian Reservation was named “Pa-it-spik-ine.” 
There is also a large spring in Snake Valley, Nevada, called ‘“Pa-it- 
spika.” Indians from each of these widely separated points were 
called “Pa-spika-vats” or “Pa-spik-av-its,” and both belong to the 
Pahute tribe. 


Ich-uar-ump-ats. I-chu-ar-um-pats. 

Chuarumpat is the name of the cactus commonly called Joshua. 
It grows only in the Arizona and Nevada Deserts. There was, fifty 
years ago, a chief of the Kaibabits tribe named Chuarumpat. 
Powell met him and calls him Chuarampeak. The “I” that 
precedes the name means simply I am, or we are, or they are. 
It is conceivable that someone sometime inquired ,“Who are 
these Indians?” and was answered, “T-chu-ar-um-pats” which 
meant, They are Chuarumpats men, whereupon the entire sen- 
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tence was written down as the tribal name. The band, whatever 
its origin or location, were Pahutes. 


Timpe-shau-wa-gots-its. 

Timpeshauwagot is blue rocks or blue knolls. Two countries 
bear this name and both were inhabited by Pahute Indians. One 
was on the western foothills of the Kaibab Mountains in Arizona, 
and the other is south from Las Vegas, in Nevada. 


Uain-uints. Uano-ints. Uano-its. 

The name of Utah’s Dixie (The Hurricane-St. George country) 
is Uaino or Uano. The Indians living around St. George and on 
the Santa Clara river and who did some farming were called Uano-its. 
They are the same as the Shebits or Shivwits. 


Naug-unt-its. Nau-whunt-its. Nog-wunt-its. 

Naug-whunt or Naug-unt means mountain sheep’s head. . There 
is a knoll near Santa Clara, Utah, called Naugunt. The Santa Clara 
Indians have been variously called “Naugunt-its,”’ ‘“Uano-its,” “Ton- 
oquint-its” and “Shebits.” 


Pa-ga-its. 

A small creek tributary to the Santa Clara Creek is called “Pa- 
ga-weap.”’ Indians around there are Pa-ga-its. They are usually 
and more properly classified as Shebits or Shivwits. 


Mov-wi-ats. 


___The word means long tailed lizards. A section of country west: 
of Hurricane Valley is called Mov-wi-ap-pat. 


Moapariats. 


Moapa Valley, Nevada, Indians. Powell met them in 1870 and 
was ted by them. 


Pa-rumpa-i-ats. Pa-rum-pa-i-ats. Pa-rump-ats. 
These Indians live in Pa-rum-pa, a country west of Las 


Vegas, Nevada. In the government records they are classed as 
: 5 Sf 
two separate tribes. 


Pa-ran-i-guts. Sau-wont-i-ats. 

Indians from Paranigat Valley, Nevada. These are listed 
as separate tribes under the above names. The correct name is 
Sau-wan-du-its. Sau-wont or sau-wab is sage brush, 


Pawipits. Should be Pa-weap-its. 


a-weap is a little wash south of Panaca, Nev. The Indians 


who frequent it are called Pa-weap-it Ww i 
2 =1tSau ea 
wash or canyon. P eap 1s a watered 


= 
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Kwiengomats. 

Kwiengoma is a country north west from Las Vegas about 
sixty miles. It is on the borderline between the Pahutes and 
Shoshones but the Indians there are Pahute. 


Ya-gats. Yagabats-its. 

Yagats means cry-baby. This was a derisive name given to 
John D. Lee. Occasionally one finds a child called Yagats—cry- 
baby, but I can learn of no tribe so called. About twenty miles 
north of Las Vegas, Nevada, there is a valley called “Yagabats”’ 
which means “around a corner.” The Indians who live there are 
called Yagabats-its. 


Tan-tib-oo-ats. Cham-o-wevie. 

These are not in the Government list. The word means 
Southern Indians, and is a general term applying to all the South- 
ern Nevada tribes. Western Nevada Indians use the word 
Chamowevie as a general term covering the same Indians. 


Scattered, Undefinable, and as Tribes Non-existent 


Diggers.” 
These are California and Western Nevada Indians who 


apparently never lived in Utah. 


Goshutes. 
A branch of the Shoshone Tribe. They touch Utah at the 


Indian town of Ibapah, (Avimpa) but their country is Northern 
Nevada. 


™Dioger. Said by Powell to be the English translation of Nuanuints, 
the name of a small tribe near St. George, S. W. Utah. It was the only 
Paiute tribe practising agriculture, hence the original signification of the 
name, ‘digger’. In time the name was applied to every tribe known to use 
roots extensively for food and hence to be ‘Diggers’. It thus included very 
many of the tribes of California, Oregon, Idaho, Utah, Nevada and Arizona, 
tribes speaking widely different languages and embracing, perhaps, a dozen 
distinct linguistic stocks. As the root-eaters were supposed to represent a low 
type of Indian, the term speedily became one of opprobrium. (H. W. H). 
Handbook of American Indians, by F. W. Hodge. *) 

Thomas J. Farnum, in his Travels in The Great Western Prairies, the 
Anahuac and the Rocky Mountains, came upon “a family of the Root Digger 
Indians” a short distance west of Fort Hall (Pocatello) on September 6, 1839; 
and from the phrasing, one may presume Farnham was not the first to use 
the name. Joseph Meek, dictating his biography to Mrs. Frances F. Victor 
in the late sixties, mentions the Digger Indians as if he had encountered 
and known them by that name in 1832. Washington Irving gathers no little 
information about “les dignes de pitie,’ or “the objects of pity, from 
Captain Bonneville’s papers under date of 1833, and subsequently, though writ- 
ing from a much later date. They are variously credited to the Shoshones, 
Snakes, Utes, Goshutes, chiefly the last, and to no Indian Nation at all, other 
than themselves, by the many writers mentioning them.—J. C. A. 
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-ian ti Kwak-its. e 
ee refers to no tribe in particular. It means “from 
across the river.” The river referred to is usually the Colorado. 
Any Indian, Navajo, Moquich, Wallapi or of any other tribe 
south of the Colorado is Kweian ti Kwakit. 


Nau-wana-tats. 
To the Pahutes the word means fighters or wrestlers. 
If there is a tribe of this name, the Indians interviewed think 
they are in the San Juan country. 


Tu-wur-intz. 

I can learn of no tribe called by this name. The word means 
night, or darkness. There is a black volcanic hollow on the 
Utah-Nevada line that was called “Tuwurintz O-weap,” but no 
Indians ever lived there. Sometimes a very dark skinned Indian 
is nicknamed “Tu-wur-intz.” 


Kwi-ump-us. 

The word means “top of your head.” There was once an old 
woman of the Cedar City Indians who had a bald spot on her 
head and they named her Kwiumpus. The Indians think there 
might be a band in San Juan of this name. If so, they are Utes. 


SOME USEFUL EARLY UTAH INDIAN REFERENCES 


(Continued from the January, 1928 issue) 
By J. Cecil Alter 


Probably the earliest printed reference to the Utah Indians 
is Francisco Garces’ journal entry for February 26, 1776, when 
he was near the Rio de Santa Anna, in the coastal section of 
southern California.* 

“This day,” * ~* “he wrote. (pp. 219-226) “I went eight 
leagues north-northeast and north. I passed through the gap of 
a sierra that runs northwest, and at its base made a halt at some 
small springs of water I called (Ojitos) del Santo Angel, where 
I met some 40 persons of the Chemebet' nation. Six Indians of 
this nation that were on a hill came down as soon as we called 


*On The Trail Of A Spanish Pioneer, The Diary and Itinerary of 
Francisco Garces, (Missionary Priest), In His Travels Through Sonora, 
Arizona and California, 1775-1776. Translated from an official contemporane- 
oe opm af Soe Sac eee a edited with copious critical 
notes, by Elliott Coues. In Two Volumes; published by Franci ; 

New York City, 1900.—J. C. A. : ohm 

*““The Chemebet * * * 


Bt Shushonestt ia: kee were the most southerly of the Paiute tribes, 
stock. . W. 


H. (odge) (Bureau of American Ethnology). 
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them, with the speed of deer, and regaled me with very good 
mezcal. The garb of these Indians is, Apache moccasins, shirt of 
antelope skin, white headdress like a cap with a bunch of those 
very curious feathers which certain birds of this country have in 
their crest. These Indians give me the impression of being the 
most swift-footed of any I have seen. This nation inhabits the 
territory that there is between the Beneme, a tract of land very 
scant of water, following thence the border of the Rio Colorado 
on the northern side as far as the Yuta nation, of whom they 
give much information; and they are friends of these, as enemies 
of the Comanches and Moquis. The Chemebets say that their 
nation extends to another river, north of the Colorado, and that 
theré they sow. They also keep friendship with the Apaches 
Tejua; they have a language distinct from all the nations of the 
river; they are intimate friends of the Jamajabs, and when these 
break their weapons, so do they also. They make some baskets 
very similar to those of the Canal. Through the different lands 
that they inhabit they take different names, as are Cajuala 
Sevinta, Cajuala Chemebet, or Chemeguagua. They conducted 
themselves with me most beautifully; by no means were they 
thievish or troublesome, but rather quite considerate. They all 
carried a crook’ besides their weapons.” 

If Indians may be judged by the character of their friends, 
the Utahs came well recommended from the first. 

The next reference is that of June 16, 1776, (pp. 330-333) 
when Garces was traveling through what is now the Hualapai 
Indian reservation, in Yavapai county, Arizona. 

“The Indians who were accompanying me said that the Rio 
Colorado was near, and already were visible cajones very pro- 

found which had the color of the sierra. The aguage where we 
slept was very scanty. The two Indians and the Indian woman 
who were accompanying me divided with me the mezcal they 
were carrying for food. On this day the married Indian chanted 
the whole bendito’ with little difference in intonation from that 
in which it is chanted in the missions. I admired this novelty, 
and presented him with a string of beads, asking him eagerly who 
had taught it to him. He gave me to understand that the Yutas* 
his neighbors knew it, for they had heard it many times among 
the Tiguas; whereupon he fell to chanting it twice over again.” 

Bluly o-(17/0):. As soon As it was dawn came the three 

young Indians of Zuni, to whom I imparted the new resolution, 


2 Alcayata, hook, crook. He means the hooked stick which these and 
many other Indians habitually carried for the purpose of pulling rats, gophers, 
_and other small game out of their holes. This instrument was about the size 


of an ordinary walking-stick.” (Elliott Coues.) 
The Benedictus, beginning in Spanish Bendito y alabado sea, etc.” 
“The Utas or Utes, of the Shoshonean stock, after whom the State of 


Utah was named.” F. W. H. (odge). 


; 
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that I would not go to their pueblo, much as | desired to do so; 
and I told them my reasons: since I was to be unaccompanied 
by any of the Yabipais I could not well return by way of Moqui, 
of whose Indians I should have cause to be afraid if I were to 
return without those companions, and even though the Zunians 
might bring me back to Moqui they could not take me on to the 
Yabipais, with whom they had no friendship. It was not un- 
known to me that the Yutas were friends of the Espanoles, and 
likewise of the Yabipais; but this business’ would require the 
journey-to be prolonged, a new relay of beasts and a stock of 
presents for those same Indians, in all of which was I lacking; 
and moreover the need of some escort would arise on certain 
portions of the route. As all these things would have to be pro- 
cured in New Mexico, I took into consideration many con- 
tingencies, especially that of finding the senor governador with 
perhaps the same notions as the senor comandante of Monte- 
Rey, holding this entrada to be pernicious, and by no means per- 
formed in the service of the king, as it had not been expressly 
ordered by his excellency (the viceroy). For these reasons I 
determined to write to the padre ministro of Zuni, even though 
1 did not know his name,’ telling him that I had arrived at the 
pueblo of Moqui, having passed through the other intermediate 
nations, who had received me with great gusto; but that (the 
people of) this pueblo of Oraibe did not so much as wish to look 
at me; and that I should esteem it a favor if he would send copies 
of this letter to the senor governador and to the reverendo padre 
custodio, to whom I commended myself with the greatest re- 
spect; including also in this letter some (account) of the petty 
happenings.” y 


Here again is a good word for the Utahs; and the report of 


a visit to them deferred, though obviously not the first visit of 
white men. 


On July 4, 1776, Francisco Garces says (pp. 392-397): “TI set 
forth (from the Moqui pueblo) accompanied by the whole retinue 
until I was outside the pueblo, where, they having taken leave of me 
1 began my return by the very route of the entrada. I soon lost 
my way among the sandy places and the small peach orchards, with- 
out being able to find a sign of the small spring of water that I had 
seen on my coming. I found a small well whence, with great fatigue 
now afoot and now on muleback, I was able to make the ascent of tha 
mesa, on whose smooth surface I saw some junipers, which were the 


““Negocio—Any idea he might have of going to the Yut 
end.” (Elliott Coues.) aed aampieicy 


““His name was Fray Mariano Rosate. He was offici 
oe : : icially as padre at 
Zuni in July, 1776, during the absence of padre Silvestre Velez de Eecalantel 


rete just then to be away on his well-known exploration.” (Elliott 
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or 


only ones I had seen this side of the Rio Jaquesila. I found the 
place of descent after many turnings, and soon lost myself again, 
taking the road that goes to the Yutas who live north of Moqui and 
are enemies only of this pueblo of Oraibe and of the Moqui con- 
cave (sic).” 

“The names of the pueblos of Moqui, according to the way the 
Yabipais pronounced them to me, are: Sesepaulaba; Masagnebe; 
Jano; Gualpa; Muqui concabe (sic) ; and this pueblo of Muca which 
the Zunis name Oraybe, and it was in this that I was. The Yutas, 
enemies of the last two pueblos, live on the one and the other side of 
the Rio Colorado in the very confluences (juntas) of the two rivers 
that compose it. I learned the error of the road, and that the one 
which I took went to the Yutas, from two Moquis whom I met, 
who very affably showed me the way to that which | ought to 
DAS he Sia 

(pp. 451). “The pueblo of Oraybe holds and has held as 
friends all the Yabipais who dwell between the Colorado and the 
Gila, excepting the Tejua and certain Yutas who inhabit those 
centiguities; * * * and their (i. e. Oraibes’) enemies are the 
Yabipais Tejua, the Yutas of the Colorado, the Yumas, the Cheme- 
guabas, the Jamajabs, the Pimas Gilenos, and the Cocomaricopas.” 
*K ok ok 

(pp. 468). ‘“‘As regards that (Routes which can serve for the 
communication of these Provinces with New Mexico and Monte- 
Rey.) of New Mexico, it is possible to proceed through the Yutas 
and seek the Rio de San Felipe (Kern River), and down the 
banks of this will be found my road.” 

(pp. 469-475). “One month after having arrived from my 
journey at the Mission de San Xavier del Bac I received a letter 
from the most excellent senor viceroy and with it a copy of another 
of the Rev. Padre Fray Silvestre Velez de Escalante, dated in New 
Mexico on the 18th of August of the aforesaid year (1775), which 
(letter), though they sent it to me to the Rio Colorado, they had 
to bring back, for I had already set forth for above (up river). I 
read with the closest attention said copy, * * * but as to the 
points of the compass and the number of days there is much contradic- 

tion in the notion of the reverend padre that the transit has itself to 
seek (i. €. must be sought) through the Yutas who live at the 
confluence of the rivers to the north of Moqui, of whom I learned 
that they were friends of New Mexico, and that, having here passed 
the Rio Golorado, they roam southwest, descending to the Chemeguet 
“Cajuala who live on the other side, and seeking the Rio de San 
Felipe, they follow it to where I was. If from the said Yutas be 
taken the direction westnorthwest, as says the reverend padre, it is 
certain one could go to Monte-Rey and also to the Puerto de San 
Francisco, if there did not intervene the broad Tulares which have 


ze 
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now been discovered, and through which only will it be possible to 
pass by means of boats.” ‘ ; 

Francisco Garces’ last reference to the Utahs is thus also an 
introduction to Padre Escalante, who is the next in chronological 
order to write of these Indians; but Escalante is the first to write of 
them from first hand information, gained in August, September and 
October, 1776, and published in the “Diary and Travels of Fray 
Francisco Atanasio Dominguez and Fray Silvestre Velez de Esca- 
lante, to Discover a Route from~The Presidio of Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, to Monterey in southern California.’” 


AMERICAN POSTS’ 
By Edgar M. Ledyard’ 


Abercrombie, Fort. Military post. (1857-1877). Left bank 
of Red River of the North, about thirteen miles north of the 
mouth of the Ottertail River, and two and a quarter miles north 
of Graham’s Point, North Dakota. 

Aberdeen Proving Ground (Incl. Phillips Field). Thirty- 
five miles northeast of Baltimore, Aberdeen, Maryland. 

Abraham Lincoln, Fort. (See Lincoln, Abraham, Fort). 
Across Missouri River from Bismarck. Custer started on his 
last expedition from this post. Burleigh County, North Dakota. 

Adaize, Fort (1715). This fort was known also as the Mis- 
sion of Adayes. The fort was located 20 miles below Lac Macdan_ 
and one-half mile from the hill where stood the ancient village 
of Adayes. , Canada. 

Adams, Fort. Military post. The site of Fort Adams was 
first occupied for defensive purposes during the Revolutionary 
War and by a permanent garrison in 1799. In July 1812, Con- 
gress appropriated $500,000 to complete a post where Fort Adams 
was located. In 1824 the board of engineers condemned Old Fort 
Adams as useless. In 1914 it was the headquarters of the coast 
defenses of Narragansett Bay and had a garrison of five com- 
panies of coast artillery. On Brenton’s Point, east side of 
entrance to Newport Harbor, Rhode Island. 

Adams, Fort (First Corps Area)—One mile southwest of 
Newport, Rhode Island. 


Adams, Fort T. B. Temporary fort in Florida War, right 


"The Catholic Church In Utah, By Very Rev. W. R. Harris, D. D. L. L, D 

Intermountain Catholic Press, Salt Lake City, Utah, 1909. ® 4 
"Copyright April, 1928, by Edgar M. Ledyard. 

on “Director, Agricultural Department, United States Smelting, Refining and 

Mining Company, with headquarters in Salt Lake City, Utah, but with active 
ace generally throughout the country. 

uring the ten years this compilation has engaged the author’ i 
re ‘ ( 1 L ors attention 
he has visited and inspected with a discerning interest the sites, ruins and 
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bank of the Caloosahatchee, about seven miles from Lake Flirt 
(Florida. ; 


_ Adams, Fort. Wilkinson County on left bank of Mississippi 
River, below the mouth of Buffalo Bay, Mississippi. 


A la Corne, Fort. On left bank of North Saskatchewan 
River in Kinistino, Saskatchewan, Canada. Hudson Bay post. 
Canada. i 

Alamo, Fort (The Alamo). A Franciscan mission built 
about 1722 and occasionally used after 1793 as a fort. It is 
particularly noted for the resistance made by Colonel W. B. 
Travis in a siege lasting almost continuously from February 
23 to March 6, 1836. Colonel Travis was killed here as were also 
Colonel David Crockett, Colonel James Bowie and others. San 
Antonio, Texas. 

A Ja Reine, Fort. Built October 1738 and burned by the 
Cree Indians about 1752. Fort A la Reine was located on the 
right bank of the Assiniboine River. Canada. 

Albany, Fort. Built on James Bay. Latitude about 52° 
north, longitude about 82° west. Fort Albany was located on 
the south side of Factory Island near the mouth of the Albany 
River. Fort Albany was in the vicinity of old Fort St. Anne 
and Fort Chechouan. Ontario, Canada. 

Albany, Fort. One of the defenses of Washington, D. C.. 
south of the Potomac. Virginia. 


present structures of more than five hundred old forts; and he has diligently 
searched military, and other public and private records, and historical society, 
library and other files and records far and wide, with a considerable disregard 
of expense. At that, it is an achievement that could hardly have been 
accomplished by an individual without such a connection as Mr. Ledyard’s, 
with a large organization having extensive operations and requiring wide travel. 
The author’s investigations of these frontier posts has centered chiefly 
around those of the western states, particularly those established by the early 
fur trappers and the pioneers and military authorities on the Indian frontiers. 
But he has not been content to confine his research to any particular region, 
and with typical diligence and thoroughness for which all users of the list 
will be grateful, he has extended his research to include the continental 
United States and contiguous parts of Canada. 
The result is, that probably not all but nearly all the forts of importance 
in this area have been gathered into this list, totaling more than two thousand 
posts. Thousands of pictures have been taken, and reams of valuable field 
“notes have been made and interviews recorded, with a view to compiling, 
salvaging and perpetuating as much as possible of the information still extant 
concerning these original outposts of the Nation’s early settlement. It is 
regretted that only a brief description of each post can be here recorded. 
: As Utah’s history has touched the history of practically every State and 
-Province in the heart of North America, so has the frontier history of 
nearly every State and Province touched in some way the history of Utah and 
her people. For this reason the entire list of American Forts as compiled by 
‘Mr. Ledyard, is being published in this magazine, since the list belongs to 
no other State or publication any more than, and probably not quite so much 
as, to Utah and its Historical Quarterly.—J. C. A. 
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Albuquerque, Post. Barracks at Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

Alcatraz Island, Post. Fortified island in San Francisco 
Harbor near Golden Gate, four miles northeast of San Francisco, 
used as a military prison. California. 

Alder, Fort (1856). Contemporary with Fort Tilton which 
was built near the site of Fort Alder. Both were built by Captain 
J. J. H. Van Backlin. The posts stood below Snoqualimich 
Falls. Captain Van Backlin had ninety men-on this expedition. 
He was assisted and supported by Chief Patkanim and his 
Indian allies. Washington. 

Alexander Battery. One of the defenses of Washington, 
D. G., north of the Potomac near Fort Sumner, Maryland. 

Alexander, Fort (1792). Manitoba, Canada. 

Alexander, Fort. (Redoubt Davis). One of the defenses 
of Washington, D. C., north of the Potomac, Maryland: 

Alexander, Fort (1840-1850). North bank of Yellowstone 
River between Fort Keogh and Fort Sarpy. Left bank of the 
Yellowstone River, Dakota. (Reference here to old boundary.) 
In present limits of Montana. 

Alexander Sarpy, Fort. (See Sarpy, Fort). Montana. 

Alexandria, Fort. Named in honor of Alexander McKenzie. 
Built on the “spot” where McKenzie began to retrace his steps 
Ong |idine 23, 1795..,Canada, 

Alleghany Arsenal. At Lawrenceville, on the left bank of 
Alleghany River, two and one-half miles from Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

Allen, Fort Ethan (First Corps Area). Two and one-half 
miles southwest of Essex Junction, in a section noted for his- 
torical interest and rugged beauty. It was first garrisoned in 
September 1894. Five miles from Burlington and about the same 
distance from the shores of Lake Champlain. Vermont. 

Allen, Fort Ethan (Formery Fort Baker). One of the de- 
fenses of Washington, D. C. South of the Potomac. Virginia. 

Allentown, Camp (Medical Corps). Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Amador, Fort (P. C. Dept.). One mile from Balboa. Named 
after Dr. R. A. Amador, first President of the Republic of 
Panama. Work was begun in 1906, but real construction com- 
menced in 1913. (Fort Grant is also located near. It con: 
sists of a number of fortified islands as follows: Naos, Cluebra, 
Perico and Flanenco. Canal Zone. 

Amanda, Fort. Left bank of Auglaize River, in Allen 
county, fifty-five miles from Fort Defiance, Ohio. 

Amatol Arsenal. One and one-half miles from Hammonton 
New Jersey. ; 

American Fur Company Post (1823). Near Fond du Lac. at 
mouth of St. Louis River, near Wisconsin Line, Minnesota. 
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American Fur Company Post. (Different site than one 
above). Near Fond du Lac, mouth of St. Louis River, Minnesota. 

Amsterdam, Fort. Built under supervision of an engineer 
named Kryn Fredericksen. Material was scarce and the first 
fort was a blockhouse merely encircled by palisades of red 
cedar with sodded earth works. The original fort was built 
about 1626. A stronger fortification was built by Wouter Van 
Twiller in 1633. In 1643 the fort was in a bad state of decay and 
considered inadequate for defense. After Stuyvesant sur- 
rendered to the British the name was changed to Fort James. 
When the Dutch triumphed over the British in 1673, Fort James 
was named Fort “Willem Henrick” and New York was named 
New Orange. In 1674 New Orange was returned by a treaty 
to the British and renamed New York. Fort “Willem Henrik” 
became Fort James again for a short time. It was later called 
Fort William when William and Mary ascended the throne of 
England. When Queen Anne, who married Prince George of 
Denmark, ascended the throne it received the name of Fort 
George, under which title it continued until it was demolished 
at the close of the Revolutionary War. (See Governors Island 
and Bowling Green.) New York. 

Anchorage (Attached to Ninth Corps Area). Alaska. 

Ancient, Fort. A prehistoric Indian fortification now pre- 
served as a State Park, Warren County. Shepherd, Cincinnati, 
has written on Fort Ancient under “Antiquities of Ohio,” (1887). 
Moorehead, Andover, Massachusetts, (1908) has also written on 
“For Ancient.” The last named contains a bibliography. Ohio. 

Anderson, Camp. Midway between Arcata and Fort Gaston, 
California. 

Anderson, Fort. (Confederate work). Site of Fort St. 
Philip, on right bank of Cape Fear River at Old Brunswick. 
North Carolina. 

Andrew, Fort. Gwinet Point, north side of entrance to 
Plymouth Harbor, a little east of Fort Standish, Massachusetts. 

Andrews, Fort. Temporary work constructed in Florida 
War on left bank of the Tenahallawa, six miles above its mouth 
on the Gulf of Mexico. Florida. 

Andrews, Fort. On an island nine miles from Boston. This 
post was established in 1901. The reservation contains 33.13 

-acres. Massachusetts. 

Angel Island, Post. Fortified island in San Francisco Har- 
bor, California. 

Ann, Fort. Left bank of Indian River, near north end of 
Merrit’s Island, Florida. 

Ann, Fort. (Anne, Fort.) Fritz-John Winthrop fortified a 
camp here in 1690, while on an expedition against Canada. Fort 
Peter: Schuyler was built here by Colonel Nicholsen on his 
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Canadian expedition in 1709. It was rebuilt in 1757 and named 
Fort Ann. Engagements took place here in 1758 during the 
French and Indian War, and in 1777 during the Revolutionary 
War. The British occupied and partly destroyed the fortifica- 
tion in 1777. In ruins as early as 1817 at least. Sixty-five miles 
north of Albany. Left bank of Wood Creek, eleven miles 
south of Whitehall, Washington County, New York. 

Annapolis Naval Academy. Annapolis, Maryland. 

Annapolis Royal, Fort. Annapolis, Canada. 

Annutteeliga, Fort. Temporary work constructed during 
Florida War, Florida. ; 

Apache, Camp. Ft. Apache, Arizona. 

Apache, Fort. This post was established May 16, 1870. It 
was first called Camp Ord, then changed successively to Camp 
Mogolom and Camp Thomas. An isolated post located in Tonto 
Basin, eastern Arizona. Present site on White River. Fort 
Apache reservation includes parts of Navajo county and Apache 
county. Arizona. 

Appalachicola Arsenal. At Chattahoochee, head of Appa- 
lachicola River, Florida. 

Apple River, Fort. Fourteen miles east of Galena. A small 
fort built during the Black Hawk War. Illinois. 

Arbuckle, Fort. Head of a small lake about eighteen miles 
north, and tributary of Lake Istokpoga, seventy-five miles east 
of Tampa Bay, Florida. 

Arbuckle, Fort. Now Arbuckle, Murray County. Near 
right bank of Wild Horse Creek, about five miles from its mouth 
on the Washita River (Indian Territory) Oklahoma. 

Arbuckle, Old Fort. On right bank of the Canadian River, 
about due north from Fort Arbuckle (Indian Territory) Okla- 
homa. 

Argyle, Fort. Right bank of the Ogeechee River, about 
four miles above the mouth of the Cannouchee River, Georgia. 

Arkansas Post. Arkansas County, Arkansas. 

Armistead, Fort. Temporary work constructed in Florida 
War, Florida. 

Armistead, Fort. Eight miles southeast of Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Armistead, Fort. Temporary work constructed in Creek 
War. Texas. 

Armstrong, Fort. Near border of Alabama and oi 
Left bank of the Coosa River, one mile north of the ace 
Spring Creek and one and one quarter miles southwest from 
Galesville, Alabama. 

Armstrong, Fort. Temporary work ‘ 

Ground, Sumter County, Peed puede 

Armstrong, Fort. This post was named in honor of Brig- 
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adier General Samuel G. Armstrong and was first garrisoned 
on June 1, 1913. This post is located at the entrance to the 
Harbor of Honolulu near the city of Honolulu. On Kaakau- 
kukui Reef, Honolulu Harbor, Hawaii. 

Armstrong, Fort. On the west end of Rock Island, in the 
Mississippi River, between Rock Island and Davenport. Ord- 
nance Depot at Rock Island. (Broken up in 1845). Illinois. 

Army and Navy General Hospital. Hot Springs, Arkansas. 

Army Medical Center. Located in Takoma Park, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Army Music School. Washington Barracks, Washington, 
ioe 

Artillery Target Range. Tobyhanna, Pennsylvania. 

Ash House Post (1795-1796). Northwest Fur Company. 
Canada. 

Ashley-Henry Post (1822). Near junction of Yellowstone 
and Missouri rivers. North Dakota. 

Ashley, Fort (1825). Built by the Rocky Mountain Fur 
Company. Named in honor of William H. Ashley. Outskirts 
of present city of Provo. Fort Utah was later built near the 
site of Fort Ashley. Utah. 

Aspenhof, Fort. Wyoming. 

Assiniboine, Fort. In the Dominion Electoral District of 
Clearwater on the Athabaska River. Alberta, Canada. 

Assiniboine, Fort. Same as McDonald’s House. Northwest 
Fur- Company. Canada. 

Assiniboine, Fort. On Athabasca River above “crossing,” 
and opposite a Hudson Bay Post. Another Fort Assiniboine was 
built below the one above named. Canada. 

Assiniboine, Fort. Military (1879-1912). This post is seven 
miles distant from Havre. The reservation here contains about 
222,000 acres. In 1912 this reservation was turned over by the 
War Department to the Interior Department. Hill County, 
Montana. 

Assumption, Fort. Located on west bank of Mississippi 
River “some” distance south of junction of the Ohio and Missrs- 
sippi. Missouri or Arkansas. 

Astoria, Fort (1811-1813). Work on the fort began on 
April 12, 1811. The fort was named Astoria in honor of John 
Jacob Astor, founder of the Pacific Fur Company. The fort 
stood about one hundred yards south of the shore lines of the 
Bay, inland from the O. W. R. R. and N. Company’s docks. 
Site now marked by sign and United States Flag. The Pacific 
Fur Company sold the fort to the Northwest Company on 
October 23, 1813. The price paid for all the Astoria properties 
was $58,000. On December 12, 1813, the American Flag was 
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hauled down, the Union Jack put up, and the name changed 
to Fort George. Astoria, Oregon. 

Athabasca, Fort. Whilom name for Peter Pond’s first 
house on river a la Bicke or Athabaska. Commonly called 
Old Pond House. Canada. 

Atkinson, Fort. Temporary work erected in Florida War, 
three miles west of Charles Ferry, on the Suwanee River. 
Lafayette County, Florida. 

Atkinson, Fort. Right bank of north fork of Turkey River, 
in Winneshick County, near mouth of Spring Creek, Iowa. 

Atkinson, Fort. Left bank of Arkansas River, twenty-six 
miles below the “Crossing.” Kansas. 

Atkinson, Fort. Right bank of the Missouri River, near 
Council Bluffs. Located in present town of Fort Calhoun above 
Omaha. Fort Calhoun later occupied the site of Fort Atkinson. 
‘Nebraska. 

Atkinson, Fort (1859-68). Near same site as Fort Berthold 
(1845-62). North Dakota. 

Atkinson, Fort. Built by General Atkinson during the 
Black Hawk War. Jefferson County, Wisconsin. 

Aubrey, Fort. Left bank of the Arkansas, fifty miles east 
of Fort Lyon, at Big Timbers. Kansas. 

Augur, Camp. (See Fort Washakie). Wyoming. 

Augusta Arsenal. Three miles from Augusta. At Augusta 
City, right bank of Savannah River, Georgia. 

Augusta, Fort. On Susquehanna River north of Fort Harris, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Augusta, Fort. Prince Edward Island. Canada. 

_Augustus, Fort. This was located a little below Fort Sas- 
katchewan. Fort Augustus was built by Mr. Hughes on the 
site of the present town of Edmonton and used by the North- 
west Company until 1821. Canada. 

Aux Cedras, Fort (1803). Same as Lozell’s Post. South 
Dakota. 


- Aux Trembles, Fort (1781). Said to be named from Populus 
tremuloides Michx. Name may have come from logs used in 
fort or from timber surrounding post. Located on right bank 
of Assiniboine five miles above Portage la Prairie and on a 
straight stretch of river about three miles in length. Canada. 

Aux Trembles, Fort. On the Saskatchewan River. Canada. 
Babbit, Camp. Near Visalia, Tulare County, California. 
Bailey Battery. One of the defenses of Washington, D. C. 
north of the Potomac, Maryland. 
Bainbridge, Fort. Russell County, on the dividing ridge be- 
tween the tributaries of the Chattahooche and the Tallapoosa 
seventeen miles southeast of Tuskegee, Alabama. 
Baker, Fort. Four miles north of Sausalito. The fort was 
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established in 1899. The reservation consists of 1899.66 acres. 
In 1914 the garrison consisted of three companies of coast 
artillery. California. 

Baker, Fort. One of the defenses of Washington, north of 
the Potomac, and east of the “Eastern Branch.” District of 
Columbia. 

, Baker, Fort. Later Fort Ethan Allen, one of the defenses of 
Washington, D. C., south of the Potomac. (Not to be confused 
with Fort Ethan Allen in Vermont). Virginia. 

Baldwin, Fort. Sixteen miles from Bath. Maine. 

Baldy, Camp. San Bernardino County, California. 

Ball, Fort. (Stockade built in 1812). Left bank of the 
Sandusky River, at the little town of Oakley, nearly opposite 
Tiffin, Seneca County. Ohio. : 

_ Banks, Fort. On mainland two miles northeast of Boston. 
This fort was established in 1889 as a part of the defenses of 
Boston Harbor. Some authorities make distance from Boston 
seven miles. In 1914 the garrison consisted of three companies 
of coast artillery. Massachusetts. 

Barbour, Fort. Temporary post established in Florida War, 
on the left bank of the Appalachicola, near Aspalaga. Florida. 

Barker, Fort. Near left bank of Esteinhatchee River, nine 
miles southwest of Fort Macomb; established in Florida War. 
Florida. 

Barnard, Fort. One of the defenses of Washington, D. C., 
south of the Potomac. Virginia. 

Barnum, Fort. Okeefinokee Swamp; temporary post estab- 
lished in Florida War. Georgia. 

Barrancas, Fort. Near Pensacola. Site of Spanish Fort 
“San Carlos de Barrancas,” north side of Pensacola Bay, one and 
three-quarter miles west of Warrington Navy Yard. Military 
post established in 1870. Two subposts, Fort Dickens and Fort 
McRee are connected with it. In 1914 the garrison consisted of 
four companies of coast artillery. Florida. 

Barrett, Fort. Pincas Village, one hundred miles west of 
Fort Breckenridge. Arizona. 

Barrington, Fort. Left bank of the Alatamaha River op- 
posite the Island, two miles below St. Saville, McIntosh County, 
Georgia. 

Barron Field. Fort Worth, Texas. 

Barry, Fort. Five miles from San Francisco, California. 

Bascom, Fort. Tucumcari, San Miguel County. Right bank 
of Canadian River. New Mexico. 

Basinger, Fort. Temporary work in Florida War; right 
bank of the Kissimmee River, seventeen miles southeast from its 
mouth on Lake Okeechobee. Present site of Bassenger, same 
location as “Fort Basinger”—note different spelling. Bassenger, 
De Soto County, Florida. 
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Bass, Fort.. El Paso County near El Paso, Texas. 

Bath, Camp. Salt Lick. Kentucky. 

Baton Rouge Arsenal. Left bank of Mississippi River, at 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Baton Rouge Barracks. Left bank of Mississippi River, at 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Bayard, Fort. Two miles from Bayard. Near Pinos Altos, 
forty miles northwest of Fort Cummings.~ Established as a 
United States Military Post in 1866 and discontinued in 1900. In 
the last named year it was turned over to the Surgeon-General 
for hospital purposes. Garrisoned by hospital corps detachment. 
‘New Mexico. 

Bayard, Fort. One of the defenses of Washington, north of 
the Potomac. District of Columbia. 

Beacon, Camp John H. Calexico, California. 

Beauharnois, Fort (1727). Old French fort on St. Croix 
River north of junction with Wisconsin River. Wisconsin. 

Beaumont, William, U. S. A. General Hospital. On Fort 
Bliss Reservation. Fort Bliss, El Paso, Texas. 

Beaurgard, Camp. Alexandria, Louisiana. 

Beauregard, Fort. Sullivan’s Island, at the northern en- 
trance to Charleston Harbor. South Carolina. 

Beauregard, Fort. South end of Philip’s Island, Port Royal 
entrance. (Confederate work.) South Carolina. 

Beauregard, Fort.. (Confederate work.) Near Leesburg, 
Virginia. 

Bedford, Fort. Now Bedford, Bedford County, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Belknap, Fort. Left bank of Brazos River, eleven miles 
above mouth of Clear Fork, approximately northeast of Brown- 
wood. Texas. 

Belnap, Fort (1870). Right bank of Milk River. Montana. 

Bellefontaine Barracks. Right bank of Missouri River, about 
five miles above mouth. Missouri. 

Bellefontaine, Fort. St. Louis County, Missouri. 

Belle Point, Post. Arkansas. 

Bellingham, Fort. (1856.) Military. On Bellingham Bay, 
near the mouth of the Frazer’s River. Washington. 

Bellona Arsenal. (Broken up.) On James River, above 
Richmond, in Chesterfield County. Virginia. 

Benicia Arsenal. Benicia, Solano County, California. 

Benicia Barracks. Straits of Carquinez, connecting bays of 
San Pablo and Suisun. Benicia Solano, California. 

Benicia Ordinance Intermediate Depot and Arsenal. Benicia, 
Solano County, California. 

(To be Continued) 
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